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heard no sound of the holy-stones on the deck. So
I went above to find out why my orders were not
obeyed, and my frame of mind for the moment was
entirely that of the disciplinarian. There was no
activity at all on deck. I looked around for the
officer of the deck. He was an old New England
whaler, brown as a buccaneer, who had enlisted for
the war from the merchant service. I recollect that
he wore small gold rings in his ears, a custom with
some of the old-fashioned merchant sailors who had
travelled the world over. I found him seated up in
the hammock netting where it was cool, with Far-
ragut at his side.

"Why aren't you cleaning ship?" I asked.

"I think I am to blame/' said Farragut, with
his pleasant smile. "We two veterans have been
swapping yarns about sailing-ship days."

The old whaler did not see how he could leave
Farragut when Farragut wanted to talk, and in-
wardly, perhaps, he did not fail to enjoy his posi-
tion as superior to the young executive officer's rep-
rimands.

As a rule, no captain or executive officer likes
having his ship the flag-ship of a commander-in-chief.
But Farragut was so simple in his manners and so
free from the exactions due to official rank, that he
was most welcome, crowded as our quarters were.
Being a companionable man, he liked company, even
when he was under fire. I recall a certain afternoon